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BIOLOGY 


Scrence News Letrer for September 24, 1960 


Antarctic ‘Summer’ Study 


> A BROAD PROGRAM of research, sup- 
ported by $3,175,096 in grants from the 
National Science Foundation, will begin 
in the Antarctic in October, Dr. Alan T. 


Waterman, NSF’s director, reported in 
Washington, D.C. An independent Gov- 
ernment agency, NSF administers the 


United States antarctic research program. 

A large part of the funds will be devoted 
to special biological projects, including the 
study of mites, flies and lice that may have 
been brought into Antarctica by air 
currents. 

October is the beginning of antarctic 
summer. About 120 scientists and technical 
assistants will spend the “summer” in Ant- 
arctica. Forty-three are expected to winter 
over there (summer in the United States). 

The vast frozen continent has become “a 
unique laboratory for environmental 
studies,” Dr. Waterman said, calling at- 
tention to the ten biological projects 
planned there for 1960-61. 

Biologists are particularly interested in 
several of the primitive life forms there 
and the adaptation of life to an extremely 
rigorous environment. 

A study will be made of the effect of 
the earth’s rotation on the metabolic 
rhythm of plants. This growth rhythm 
becomes disoriented in some plants when 
they are placed in rotation counter to the 
earth’s rotation. Investigators from the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
by means of a drum rotating counter to 
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the earth’s spin, hope to find out how this 
affects the timing and response of plant 
growth—whether the “biological clocks” 
of certain plants and animals are affected 
by external environmental factors or 
whether they are innate. 

The metabolism of fishes and studies of 
plankton in fresh water lakes of the Ant- 
arctic also will be investigated. The salt 
and water metabolism of the native 
penguins there will be explored. 

A party led by Dr. Albert P. Crary, chief 
scientist of the U.S. antarctic research pro- 
gram, will explore miles of the South 
Polar Plateau. A second party under Dr. 
Charles R. Bentley of the University of 
Wisconsin will take geophysical data on 
Ellsworth Island. 

Dr. Crary’s expedition will include some 
of the world’s most seasoned antarctic 
scientists, with experience of at least seven 
traverses. Sveneld Evteev, a Russian ex- 
change scientist, now wintering at McMurdo 
Sound, will be among this valuable group 
of antarctic experts. 

NSF’s antarctic research money has been 
awarded to several Government agencies as 
well as many colleges, universities and 
scientific institutions, with the latter show- 
ing a steadily increasing interest. Several 
additional grants are expected to be made 
before the onset of the program in October. 
Total NSF support is expected to amount 
to about $4,000,000. 
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Control in Living Cells 


> CONTROL WITHIN living cells at the 
molecular level is opening a new concept 
of the chemistry of living things that shows 
that cells behave with a purpose. 

This “chemical feedback” idea, modeled 
upon the electronic feedback so important 
in the extraordinary blossoming of elec- 
trical appliances, is the latest impact of 
chemistry upon living matter. 

At the American Chemical Society, Dr. 
Van R. Potter of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Medical School, called chemical feedback 
the most significant finding since the de- 
velopment of the gene theory that explains 
how the stream of life is passed on from 
one generation to the next. 

“It opens up a new world that Darwin 
never dreamed of,” Dr. Potter declared, 
“yet it would have pleased him immensely.” 

Chemical feedback explains how living 
cells are able to behave purposefully. Modi- 
fications of the enzyme pattern can come 
about in single cells through the operation 
of feedback mechanisms at the molecular 
level. These processes underlie the pur- 


poseful phenomena seen at higher levels. 

It has been found that if an organism 
that can make a certain amino acid is given 
that amino acid in its food, it promptly 





ceases to make the substance provided for 
it. Therefore, Dr. Potter explained, it acts 
as if it were intelligent. 

Dr. A. B. Pardee of the University of 
California at Berkeley told how certain 
mutants (changed varieties) of bacteria 
make large amounts of an enzyme that 
produces a compound that they canriot use 
and therefore have no need for. These 
mutants behave like idiots because their 
change has interrupted the feedback proc- 
esses that enable the “wild” types to behave 
intelligently. 

Discovery of a child with congenital de- 
fects that causes a non-purposeful reaction 
like the behavior seen in mutant bacteria 
was reported by Dr. James A. Bain of 
Emory University. 
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Decontaminates Water 


> WATER FROM A WELL purposely 
contaminated with radioactive materials 
can be purified with standard U.S. Army 
water purification equipment, scientists 
were told at the national meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in New York. 

Don C. Lindsten and Richard P. Schmitt, 


both of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
added aged nuclear bomb debris from an 
underground test, ground up very finely to 
simulate atomic fall-out, strontium-90 and 
other radioactive materials, to a brackish 
water well. 

Three typical water-treating units, mounted 
on trucks for field use, were employed 
in the tests. These were a unit involving 
coagulation in a solids contact clarifier, 
diatomite filtration, and rapid sand filtra- 
tion, an ion exchange unit and a perma- 
selective membrane electrodialysis unit. 

The purified water produced by all three 
methods was well below the acceptable 
tolerance. 
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Chemicals Washed Out 


> DETERGENTS have long given trouble 
to chemists concerned with water purifica- 
tion. They have had no easy way of getting 
washing chemicals placed in water upstream 
out of drinking water used downstream. 

But Dr. I. M. Abrams reported at the 
American Chemical Society meeting in New 
York that alkyl benzene sulfonates—the 
hardy part of detergents—can be almost 
completely removed from water by passing 
it through a plastic-like material A-102D, 
or Duolite. Dr. Abrams is a chemist with 
the Chemical Process Company of Red- 
wood City, Calif. 

The removal process utilizes ion exchange 
in which a harmless ingredient of one 
compound is released in exchange for the 
material collected. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Atomic Achievements Aid 
Research and Industry 


> CANCER RESEARCH and _ industry 
have been advanced by two achievements 
in atomic development at Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory in Tennessee: more eco- 
nomical production of cobalt-60, lowering 
consumer costs 80°, and the first known 
separation of gram quantities of osmium 
isotopes. 

Better production methods for cobalt-60 
developed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Oak Ridge allow the Govern- 
ment to make a profit on sales even at 
reduced prices. 

This should encourage private com- 
mercial production, John Maddox, AEC 
isotope distribution specialist, told Science 
Service. The Government would prefer 
that nuclear development become a function 
of private industry. 

Cobalt-60 is a valued tool in the treat- 
ment of deep-seated cancers and for food 
preservation. It is used by industry for 
detecting structural defects in metal prod- 
ucts, and in the production of plastics. 

The stable osmium, now available for 
the first time in significant quantities, is of 
particular value in basic research. It will 
be used as a tracer to shed new light on 
the behavior and composition of matter, 
AEC scientists predict. 
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MEDICINE 


Man Has Two Brains 


Science News Lerrer for September 24, 1960 


The brain’s two hemispheres may be very similar in func- 
tion and their relationship may contribute to mental disorder. 
Damage to one hemisphere may cause strange behavior. 


> EVERY MAN has two brains—one right 
and one left. 

Their respective roles and whether there 
is a relationship that may contribute to 
mental disorders is the subject of a research 
project being carried out by Drs. Bernice 
M. Wenzel and Robert D. Tschirgi of the 
University of California Medical School, Los 
Angeles. 

The two hemispheres of the human brain 
are not only extremely similar in structure, 
the investigators point out, but because of 
extensive inter-connection they may be very 
similar in function. This is probably why 
we have difficulty at times discriminating 
left and right. 

One approach to the problem has been to 
remove one brain hemisphere from experi- 
mental animals at birth and to compare 
their subsequent behavior and learning 
ability to litter mates whose brains were 
left intact. So far the animals have demon- 
strated no significant differences in behavior 
or learning ability. 

It has been demonstrated elsewhere that 
the same procedure in adult animals re- 
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sulted in marked differences. Animals with 
only one hemisphere, for example, could 
not walk a straight line but walked in 
circles. 

Human patients who have suffered 
severe damage to one side of the brain 
may demonstrate bizarre behavior. In some 
cases, for instance, they tend to lose aware- 
ness of the opposite side of their body, 
grooming only one side of the body and 
letting the other remain unkempt. They 
are unable to touch the other side of the 
body, as if there were a barrier. 

All this suggests that complex inter- 
relationships between the two hemispheres 
are established in the learning process. Dis- 
ruption of these interrelationships or im- 
balances in their function may be related to 
mental disorders, it has been thought. 

The research continues in search of clues 
as to how the roles of the “two” brains 
may be involved in normal and abnormal 
behavior. 

The project is being supported by the 
National Association for Mental Health. 
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Antibiotics Overused 


> A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN, Dr. 
Maxwell Finland, professor at Harvard 
Medical School and, physician-in-chief at 
Boston City Hospital, denounced the in- 
discriminate use of antibiotic drugs for 
minor ailments such as common colds at 
a hearing before the Kefauver Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee currently in- 
vestigating high drug prices set by the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Dr. Finland said the unjustifiable use of 
the powerful new drugs causes an im 
balance in the different types of bacteria to 
which the human body commonly is host. 

The result, he said, is that antibiotic- 
resistant bacteria, not formerly the cause of 
serious infection, has become a new threat 
to health. 

He blamed the misuse and overuse of 
antibiotics on the fact that the medical pro- 
fession often depends for its information 
about drugs and their administration on 
the pharmaceutical company _representa- 
tives. There is no objective body to eval- 
uate the antibiotics, and doctors do not 
have enough time to study the facts for 
themselves, he said. 

Authoritative reports “in respectable 
medical journals” often do not appear until 
the drug has been on the market and in use 
for quite some time. 

He asked that a study section be set up 


by the National Institutes of Health to 
evaluate drugs and advise on their proper 
use. “Under such auspices, the indorsement 
of inferior products that are not in the best 
interest of the public is much less likely 
to occur than when the support for testing 
the product is furnished by the individual 
producer.” 

Dr. Finland was questioned by the sub- 
committee on chloramphenicol, produced 
exclusively by Parke Davis and Company, 
Detroit, under the trade name Chloro- 
mycetin, which can cause serious reactions 
in the human blood structure. 

He said that administration of this drug 
is best done with prior and concurrent 
blood tests. 
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Blue lodine Found 
Powerful Germ Killer 


> THE BACTERICIDAL qualities of 
blue iodine, iodine in combination with 
polyvinyl alcohol, are many times higher 
than those of common iodine, according to 
the Soviet journal Science and Life, Vol. 
27, No. 3, 1960. 

In experiments with the blue iodine at 
a monkey nursery in Sukhum in the USSR, 
blue iodine was used after dilution to one 
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in 80,000 parts. The experiments showed 
that a diluted blue iodine can successfully 
treat and cure gastric and intestinal diseases. 
Pure iodine is a dark gray crystalline 
substance with a metallic luster. To the 
non-chemist, it is familiar as a brown’ 
liquid in an alcoholic solution. When 
heated to moderate temperatures, iodine 
sublimes, forming a violet vapor that 
rapidly condenses to crystals on a cold 
surface. When added to a solution of 
starch, iodine produces an intense blue 
color. This reaction is frequently used as a 
test for detecting the presence of iodine. 
Polyvinyl alcohol is a polymer prepared 
from polyvinyl acetate by the replacement; 
of acetate groups with hydroxyl groups. 
* Science News Letter, 78:195 September 24, 1960 





MEDICINE 
Electricity Revives 
Paralyzed Leg Muscles 


>» PARALYZED LEG MUSCLES have 
been made to function again by an experi 
mental electrical device that shocks the 
muscles and makes them draw up. 

These experiments, reported in Washing! 
ton, D. C., by the Veterans Administration 
are being ‘made on several patients at the 
VA hospital in Hines, Ill. The patient 
carry a small transistor electrical stimulato 
at their belts. 

The stimulator sends electrical pulses t 
the thigh and the peroneal nerve, thus 
turning a dragging foot into a sharply lifted} 
one. When the foot is on the floor, 
switch in the patient’s shoe turns the elec 
tricity off. 
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ELECTROTHERAPY—A Hines, Ill 
VA Hospital patient feels his par 
lyzed leg come to life as he walk 
with aid of electrical stimulatic 
The wire connects with a switch th 
shuts off current when beel is of 


the floor. 
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NOVAS DEL MENSE IN INTERLINGUA 


Medicina Physic.—Un medico de Chicago 
ha discoperite que sensibilissime microphonios 
permitte le differentiation del sonos producite 
per le articulation del genu secundo que illo es 
rheumatoide, osteo-arthritic, o normal. Le iden- 
tification acustic de rheumatismo e de osteo- 
arthritis del genu es possibile, dice Dr. H. 
Fischer, multo ante que le roentgenogramma 
revela ulle alteration. 

Physiologia de Plantas.—Pro retardar le 
florescentia de poinsettias per un decena de dies 
usque a noel—normalmente iste plantas attinge 
le culmine de lor florition circum le 10 de de- 
cembre—il es solmente necessari interrumper lor 
“somnio” durante un hora amne nocte inter le 
22 de septembre ¢ le 10 de octobre. On ha sem- 
per sapite que poinsettias es plantas de “die 
breve”, i.e. que illos comencia formar lor flores 
quando le dies comencia devenir plus breve. 
In le effortio de exploitar iste facto, on ha fre- 
quentemente tentate le methodo de prolongar lor 
dies artificialmente quando on voleva retardar 
lor florescentia. Sed recercatores del Departi- 
mento de Agricultura del Stato de Ohio ha 
trovate post duo annos de experimentation que 
adder un hora o duo de lumine artificial al 
comenciamento e al fin del die natural es minus 
efficace in le obtention del mentionate objectivo 
que interrumper de obscuritate del nocte a su 
medietate. Il pare que poinsettias es plantas de 
“nocte longe” plus tosto que de “die breve”. 
Le mechanismo de iste phenomeno remane in- 
comprehendite. Le plus estranie aspecto de illo 
es que le hora de luminositate medienocturne 
non ha a esser continue: il es possibile applicar 
in loco de illo un serie de subite pulsos de 
lumine con intervallos de un minuta. Isto rende 
le methodo multo plus economic, e on sape que 
in le Statos Unite le provision de poinsettias in 
flor a noel es un grande industria. 

Statistica Vital—Le juvene americanos de 
ambe sexos es currentemente plus grande e plus 
pesante que lor parentes esseva a correspondente 
ctates. Pro masculos le differentia de peso 
amonta a inter cinque e dece libras, pro femi- 
ninas a inter dua e cinque. Omne isto es un del 
resultatos de un studio effectuate per recercatores 
del statounitese Departimento de Agricultura. Le 
mesme studio etiam monstra—curiosemente— 
que homines e feminas qui profita (o ha profi- 
tate) de un education superior tende a esser 
plus grande e minus pesante que le alteres qui 
ha debite tontentar se de un education elemen- 
tari. 

Radiation Ionisante.—Certe scientistas russe 
—per contrasto con le majoritate de lor collegas 
occidental—insiste que alterationes structural de 
cellulas nervose non es le sol possibile neuro- 
effecto adverse de irradiation ionisante. In ex- 
perimentos con canes illes crede haber demon- 
strate que le prolongate exposition a basse doses 
de radiation affice le memoria, reducente le 
capacitate de apprender e accelerante le “‘capaci- 
tate” de oblidar. Pro explicar iste constatationes, 
le supra-mentionate russos ha elaborate le hypo- 
que doses de radiation que non suffice a 
lesionar le structura del cellulas nervose es 
Nonobstante sufficiente a disturbar e forsan a 
alterar permanentement le metabolismo de ille 
cellulas. 

Microbiologia.—Le investigation del ques- 
tion—de apparentia satis academic—si actino- 
Imycetes es relationate al bacterios o al fungos 
ha resultate in un discoperta de grande impor- 
tantia practic. In recente annos milles e milles 
de differente actinomycetes ha essite studiate in 
le cerca de nove antibioticos, proque il es actino- 
yeetes que produce le grande majoritate del 
jam cognoscite antibioticos de interesse medical. 

































In iste situation il ha devenite de plus in plus 
difficile classificar le actinomycetes, i.¢., in altere 
parolas, il ha devenite de plus in plus difficile 
systematisar le cerca de nove antibioticos. On ha 
variemente tentate basar le classification de iste 
organismos super lor color e super lor structura, 
sed ambe iste criterios es variabile e lor estima- 
tion non: pote esser liberate completemente de 
influentias subjective. Nunc recercatores al Uni- 
versitate Minnesota ha trovate que actinomycetes 
revela lor affinitate o non-affinitate mutual in lor 
reaction al effecto de certe typos de virus. Le 
susceptibilitate e le non-susceptibilitate del 
actinomycetes al effecto destructive de typos 
specific de virus va esser le base de un nove 
classification in le mundo de iste plus impor- 
tante productores de antibioticos. Viste que le 
typos de virus in question pare esser simile al 
typos de virus que es selectivemente destructive 
pro bacterios, le discoperta de Minnesota rein- 
fortia simultaneemente le conception que le 
actinomycetes es bacterios plus tosto que fungos. 

Recercas de Sclerose Multiple.—Le ap- 
parentemente erratic distribution mundial de 
sclerose multiple se trova—secundo investiga- 
tiones de Dr. J. S. Barlow del Universitate Har- 
vard—in un frappante correlation con le latitude 
geomagnetic. Viste que le intensitate del radia- 
tion cosmic es le sol cognoscite phenomeno na- 
tural que es causalmente associabile con le lati- 
tude geomagnetic, Dr. Barlow ha formulate le 
these que sclerose multiple es causate (0 co- 
causate) per le radiation ionisante del cosmo. 

Antibioticos—In Anglaterra un combina- 
tion de processos natural con syntheses de labo- 
ratorio ha resultate in le disveloppamento de 
un specie de “super-penicillina” que se ha mon- 
strate efficace contra staphylococcos resistente a 
altere preparatos de penicillina. Illo es tolerate 
per multe personas qui es allergic al penicillinas 
conventional. Illo essera lanceate al mercato sub 
le nomine de “Staphcillin”. 

Cardiologia—In le vicinitate de Paris in 
Francia, le meticulose examine medical de un 
puera de 17 annos de etate ha resultate in le 
constatation que illa ha duo cordes. Le symp- 
tomas pre le quales illa cercava le consilio del 
medicos esseva extreme manco de energia e un 
excessivemente rapide fatigabilitate. Le medicos 
ha initiate un studio (que probabilemente va 
durar tres annos o plus) pro determinar si un 
del duo cordes pote esser extirpate chirurgica- 
mente. Previemente un simile caso esseva repor- 
tate ab Yugoslavia ubi duo cordes esseva trovate 
in un juvene homine de 19 annos de estate 
quando ille se presentava al servicio militar. 

Orthopedia.—Medicos del Administration 
de Veteranos experimenta con un apparato desti- 
nate a effectuar le electro-stimulation de paraly- 
sate musculos de gamba. Quando le assi stimu- 
late musculos ha complite un movimento de 
marcha, le contacto del pede con le terra dis- 
rumpe le circuito electric, e un nove cyclo del 
mesme genere es comenciate. 

Foresteria.—Le radices de duo o plus ad- 
jacente arbores de foresta se trova non infre- 
quentemente connectite per un sorta de inter- 
graffage natural. Iste facto esseva establite in 
recercas al Universitate Wisconsin. Le pheno- 
meno es quasi totalmente restringite a pares o 
gruppos de arbores del mesme specie. Ab le 
puncto de vista practic, le discoperta significa 
que in multe casos le “circulation” de un arbore 
individual non es realmente individual: le inter- 
graffage permitte le passage de agentes patho- 
gene e de substantias chimic de origine natural 
si ben que artificial. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Reading Interlingua 


> YOU CAN READ Interlingua if you had 
no more than one semester of high school 
French or Spanish or Latin and flunked it. 
You can read and understand a great deal 
of it even if you have never had contact 
with any foreign language. 

Twenty-three medical journals regularly 
publish in Interlingua abstracts of their 
original papers. 

Send this page to an acquaintance abroad 
and tell him that he can get additional in- 
formation about Interlingua from Alexan- 
der Gode, Science Service’s Interlingua 
Division, 80 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Financial contributions to the Interlingua 
program are needed. 

* Science News Letter, 78:196 September 24, 1960 
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ASTRONAUTICS 


Lab Reaches 


>» REACHING FROM EARTH to sun, 
a far-ranging program is getting under way 
at the newly-established Atmospheric Re- 
search Laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia, with the help of a $600,000 grant 
from the National Science Foundation. 

Scientists from many University depart- 
ments will combine their special skills to 
probe some fundamental areas of space age 
research which have become too complex to 
be tackled by any one branch of science. 

The laboratory, a part of the Institute of 
Geophysics and Planetary Physics, is headed 
by Prof. Gordon J. F. MacDonald, who 
will coordinate the research on both the 
Los Angeles and La Jolla campuses of the 
University of California. 

Taking part in the laboratory projects 
will be professors and graduate students of 
physics, chemistry, geology, mathematics 
and meteorology, who will investigate 
atmospheric problems in three major areas: 

1. Transfer of matter, momentum and 
energy within and across the boundaries 
of the earth’s atmosphere. 

2. The sun-earth relationships, especially 
unsolved astrophysical problems of solar 
emissions, plasma physics and the inter- 
action of solar radiation with the high 
atmosphere. 

3. Atmospheric dynamics, including the 
motion of planetary atmospheres, construc- 
tion of mathematical and physical models of 
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Into Space 


entire atmospheres and the interaction of 
the earth’s upper and lower atmospheres. 

One of the laboratory’s first major projects 
will be to investigate the atmosphere’s re- 
sponse to the gravitational pull of the sun 
and moon, by means of spectrum analysis. 

As a big part of this project, Dr. 
MacDonald and other researchers will ana- 
lyze hourly barometric pressure readings, 
going back for 100 years, at stations 
throughout the world. 

The checking of this huge mass of read- 
ings can only be handled by an electronic 
computer, and half of the National Science 
Foundation grant will be spent on com- 
puter operations. Most of the remaining 
money will be used for research and clerical 
personnel. 

Besides its research activities, the labora- 
tory will serve as an important study cen- 
ter for graduate students to meet the 
pressing shortage of young geophysicists 
and other scientists trained in the atmos- 
pheric sciences. 

“These graduates are needed to solve 
complex research and engineering problems 
of vehicles operations in space and the upper 
atmosphere, to cite just one example,” says 
Dr. Clarence E. Palmer, acting director of 
the Institute of Geophysics and Planetary 
Physics. 

“We must train mathematicians, chemists 
and physicists who are not only specialists 
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COLD BOXES—The heart of the Air Force liquid hydrogen plant near 
West Palm Beach, Florida, is this group of “cold boxes” where liquefaction 
of the ultra-cold fluid takes place. The plant, built by Air Products, Allen- 
town, Penn., is capable of producing 60,000 pounds of liquid hydrogen a day. 
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in their fields but all-round scientists. In 
effect, we need a new scientific Renaissance 
Man to meet the challenge of the new age 
of discovery.” 

© Science News Letter, 78:197 September 24, 1960 
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October Will Spotlight 
Young U.S. Scientists 


> WHEN THE NATION'S calendars are 
turned to Oct. 1, potential scientists in 
schools and communities all over the 
country will be spotlighted with the 
launching of the fifth annual observance of 
National Science Youth Month. 

Leading national organizations will put 
special emphasis on programs designed to 
increase the quality and quantity of youth- 
ful ability in science. 

Help and encouragement offered by 
agencies is being detailed in a brochure 
of information and suggestions issued by, 
Science Service, which coordinates Na 
tional Science Youth Month as part of its 
science youth program. Local and regiona 
groups wishing to participate in the ob 
servance may request the leaflet fro 
Science Service, Washington, D. C. 

Many Science Clubs of America members 
will be working on projects for science fairs 
that will be held next spring. Science caree 
seminars, how-to-do-it sessions, school sci 
ence assemblies, and science programs fo 
P.T.A. and civic club meetings are being) 
scheduled as October highlights. 

Interest in encouraging science-mindedness 
in America’s students increases each year 
Six additional agencies are cooperating i 
National Science Youth Month in 1960 
These include: The American Heart Asso 
ciation, the American Institute of Biologica 
Sciences, the American Pharmaceutica 
Association, the National Youth Conference 





on the Atom, the Optical -Society o 
America and the Society of America 
Bacteriologists. 


National organizations and activities con 
tinuing their support are: American Assofj 
ciation for the Advancement of Sciencefj 
American Cancer Society, American Chem} 
ical Society, American Dental Associationj} 
American Federation of Labor and Congres# 
of Industrial Organizations, American Medif) 
cal Association, American Veterinary Medifj 
cal Association, B'nai B'rith Women} 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States} 
Department of Defense, Thomas Alvd 
Edison Foundation, Engineering and Scienc 
Organizations, Junior Engineering Technical 
Society, Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa 
tion, Inc., National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council, National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers, National Aviati 
Education Council, National Committee fo 
Careers in Medical Technology, Nationa 
Merit Scholarships, National Science Fou 
dation, National Science Teachers Associa 
tion, New England Council, Oak Ridg 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, Screnc 
Service, Scientific Apparatus Makers Assq 
ciation, U.S. Air Force, U.S. Army and th 
Association of the U.S. Army, and U.§ 
Navy. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


FRUITS CARRY a lower level of 
strontium-90, a harmful element of fallout 
from nuclear weapons, than vegetables, 
SCIENCE SeRvicE was told by Dr. Edwin P. 
Laug, chief of the physiochemistry branch 
of the division of pharmacology of the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Laug has been evaluating radioactive 
strontium-90 levels in foods and exploring 
arious ways to lower human exposure to 
is dangerous, long-lived element. The 
results of his findings may revolutionize 
rrent concepts of good diet. 

He attributes the low level of strontium-90 
in fruits to their relatively smooth skins 
from which particles of fallout tend to fall 
off. Also significant: most fruits grow on 
tems, branches or vines and are removed 
rom direct contact with contaminated soil. 
Strontium-90 often is referred to as “the 
one-seeker” because, like calcium, it tends 
‘o settle in the bones of man and animals. 
nfants and children, whose calcium bone 
ormations are not complete, are more sus- 
eptible to this known cause of bone cancer 
and leukemia. 

Dr. Laug’s studies have shown that whole 
grains, though higher in nutritional values 
and vitamin content than refined grains, 
also have a higher level of strontium-90. 
Deliberately contaminated whole wheat was 
bs much as 75°% higher in levels of fall- 
put than the white wheat flour processed 
om it. 

The vitamin-rich leaves of spinach are 
bout four times as high in strontium-90 as 
he considerably less nutritional cabbage. 
he rough surface of spinach retains soil 
And atomic particles more easily than 
smoother cabbage or lettuce leaves. Gener- 
ally, the outer leaves of the leafy vegetables, 
he skins of tubers such as potatoes and car- 
ots, and the pods of peas and beans, all 
nown to be richer in vitamins than their 
mner segments, have a higher fallout 
content. 

The best way to reduce fallout in the 


BLIC HEALTH 


Sclerosis and 


RADIATION bombarding the earth 
‘om space may be a factor in the occurrence 
bf multiple sclerosis, the Harvard Univer- 
ity neurologist Dr. John S. Barlow believes. 
le told scientists of a world study linking 
i¢ chronic disease with the amount of 
tosmic rays reaching areas of the earth. 
Dr. Barlow spoke at Northwestern Uni- 
ersity’s medical school in Chicago during 
e first International Symposium on the 
Response of the Nervous System to Radia- 
ion. 

Multiple sclerosis, a disease known for 
more than a century, results from degen- 
ation of the sheath-like covering that 
rrounds nerve fibers in the brain and 
pinal cord. It often causes severe crippling. 
use of degeneration is not known, and 
re is no specific treatment. 
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Fruits Shed Strontium-90 


diet is to peel the skins of tubers, remove 
the outer leaves of vegetables or shell the 
legume variety, and thoroughly wash all 
fruits and vegetables before preparing them 
for the table. Just washing spinach, for 
example, reduces the strontium-90 content 
by 60°%. 

At current levels of fallout, there is no 
danger in maintaining present recom- 
mended eating habits. However, if nuclear 
testing should be resumed, the resulting 
increase of contaminating fallout’ might 
warrant abandoning the more nutritional 
and preferred whole grains for refined and 
processed grains. In any event, it may be 
wise to plan the diets of children so that 
foods with lower levels of strontium-90 
predominate. 

Dr. Laug pointed out that in the coming 
years, as nuclear reactors become more 
widely used as sources of energy, fallout 
from these sources will add to the con- 
tamination. 

“IT personally believe that fallout from 
nuclear reactors is potentially more dan- 
gerous than fallout from weapons testing,” 
he said. 

For this reason as well as consideration 
of the hazards from nuclear weapons test- 
ing, the Food and Drug Administration is 
experimenting with ways to reduce the 
dangers. 

Progress already has been made in filter- 
ing strontium-90 from milk. Health authori- 
ties also are testing the possibility of adapt- 
ing this process for home use. However, 
Dr. Laug believes that this never will be 
as efficient as industrial processing, which 
ultimately may prove the most practical and 
economical way of reducing radiation fall- 
out in all foods. 

Another way to effectively reduce radia- 
tion uptake of vegetables and fruits from 
contaminated soil is to lime the soil’ or add 
to its calcium content. Plowing also reduces 
fallout concentration at ground levels. 
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Cosmic Rays 


Dr. Barlow’s statistical study of the dis- 
tribution of multiple sclerosis shows that 
the frequencies of occurrence of the disease 
vary systematically with geomagnetic lati- 
tude. The intensity of cosmic radiation is 
the only phenomenon known to be related 
to geomagnetic latitude. Therefore, Dr. 
Barlow said, the possibility arises that 
cosmic rays might, in some way, be a factor 
in occurrence of the disease. 

It is much more common in the north- 
ern parts of Europe and North America 
than in the southern areas; and it is ex- 
tremely rare in the Orient, South America, 
Africa, the tropics or subtropics. 

Other scientists have suggested that the 
mystery of the distribution of multiple 
sclerosis might depend on the amount of 


radiation from the sun or trace elements in 
the soil. 

If, after further research, positive links 
are found between cosmic radiation and 
incidence of the disease, Dr. Barlow said, 
protection may be effected by chemical 
agents “known to lessen biological effects 
of ionizing radiation.” 
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Radiation Affects Vision 


> HIGH ENERGY radiation, even in very 
small doses, can damage vision, Dr. Leo 
E. Lipetz of the Institute for Research 
in Vision at Ohio State University, reported 
to the first International Symposium on the 
Effects of Radiation on the nervous system 
at Northwestern University’s medical school 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Lipetz said the response of the optic 
nerve in frogs was reduced after exposure 
to as little as one-half roentgen. This is the 
amount of radiation allowed per year for 
total body exposure of the general popula- 
tion under the Radiation Protection Guides 
established by the Federal Radiation Coun- 
cil. 

Dr. Lipetz explained that the tiny amount 
of energy could havé a large effect by 
triggering a series of reactions, “each one 
stepping up the effects, like an amplifier, of 
the previous one.” 

Other stimulating and damaging effects 
of high energy radiation on visual function 
have been shown, he said, in water fleas, 
crabs and rabbits, as well as people. Cancer 
patients, after a series of X-ray treatments, 
are more visually responsive to light. 
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Radiation Hurts Unborn 


> DEVELOPING EMBRYOS are especially 
sensitive to radiation, Dr. Roberts Rugh, 
associate professor at the Radiological Re- 
search Laboratory of Columbia University, 
has found. He told scientists meeting at 
Northwestern University’s medical school 
in Chicago that the radiation effects may 
not be evident for generations. 

Abnormalities of the central nervous 
system may be produced by irradiation of 
sperm cells or of egg cells before or after 
fertilization, or by irradiation at any stage 
in the development of the nervous system, 
the radiologist said. 

“We cannot now state the extent—or 
duration—of irradiation damage to the 
developing central nervous system,” Dr. 
Rugh said. He spoke at the first Interna- 
tional Symposium on the Response of the 
Nervous System to Radiation. 

In studies on mice, Dr. Rugh said he 
found a severe abnormality was produced 
in successive generations after a_ single 
radiation of sex organs. 

The abnormality, a protrusion of the 
brain through the skull, also was produced 
by exposing the mouse embryo at any time 
up to eight days after fertilization in rela- 
tively low doses. The most common effect 
in progeny of survivors of the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki atomic bombings is micro- 
cephaly (abnormally smail brain). 
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Butlers Blood Pressure 


> THE QUIET imperturbability of the 
best butlers—including that of the royal 
butler who recently threw his hand in be- 
cause he could not stand being called by 
finger-snapping — is often achieved at the 
cost of high blood pressure. 

Dr. W. P. D. Logan, chief medical 
statistician to the General Register Office 
in London, reported that people in _per- 
sonal service suffer most from high blood 
pressure. Others in this group, besides 
butlers, include hotel and restaurant staffs, 
synagogue keepers, left-baggage clerks, 
photographers and water-closet attendants. 

Dr. Logan’s report is based on a survey 
carried out in cooperation with the College 
of General Practitioners. It shows the 
distribution of sickness among men, women 
and children, by occupation and_ social 
class, based on 280,000 clinical records. 

Taking all occupations as 100, the pro- 
portion of people in personal service who 
consulted their doctor for high blood pres- 
sure was 147. The figure for store keepers 
was 134, while assistants in stores scored 
only 69. 


MEDICINE 


Agricultural workers, with a score of 52, 
and miners, with 62, had the lowest ratios. 
Professional and executive groups scored 
120 and 127, higher than average, while 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers were 
lower than average with 70 and 89. 

Farmers and their workers have the 
healthiest jobs according to Dr. Logan’s 
figures. Counting all kinds of illness, 
farmers had a ratio of 81 and other agri- 
cultural workers 80. By contrast, mine 
workers had a ratio of 124. 

Farmers and their workers also suffer 
very little from psychoneurotic disorders. 
The figures scored for them there were 48 
and 61 respectively, in comparison with 123 
for professional and executive workers, 
office clerks 133 and plant foremen 127. 

Agricultural workers are fortunate again 
in their experience of coronary heart dis 
ease. Here their ratios were 58 and 39, 
against 144 for store keepers, 139 for office 
clerks and 135 for plant foremen. For 
miners the proportion was 32. 
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Use Live Vaccine Booster 


> THE SABIN oral live-virus polio vac- 
cine, found suitable for government license 
by the U.S. Public Health Service, will 
make an ideal booster for persons who have 
had Salk polio shots, and appears to be safe 
and effective as a polio preventive for 
infants. 

Researchers doing work with March of 
Dimes money from the National Founda- 
tion reported these findings which were 
discussed in a meeting of the Foundation’s 
advisory committee on virus vaccines, Sept. 
14, in New York City. The committee, 
which guides the Foundation in its vaccine 
research and policy decisions, met to con- 
sider problems concerning the use of the 
new vaccine in the United States. 

Dr. John R. Paul of Yale University is 
conducting the experiments on dosage 
schedules. He reported that there is no 
evidence that persons who have had Salk 
shots should avoid Sabin vaccine. Dr. 
Joseph L. Melnick of Baylor University 
Medical School in Houston, Tex., said more 
strongly: “Those who have had Salk, with- 
out question can be given Sabin. In fact, 
they are the ideal group.” 

Two Foundation studies with newborn 
babies and young children on the effects of 
the vaccine have shown no ill effects on the 
young. 

Dr. Martha Litson Lepow, who is assist- 
ing Dr. Frederick C. Robbins in polio 
research at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, said they began experiments to 
determine administration and dosage of 
Sabin in infants on Jan. 1, using 150 new- 
born infants and 75 babies three months of 
age. “It will take one year to be able 


accurately to determine immunity effects of 
the vaccine relative to the time of life 
when it was administered,” Dr. Lepow 
said. 

Besides studies with infants, Dr. Melnick 
has begun tests on adults, using 650 
prisoner volunteers. 

Dr. Melnick’s work with adults is ex- 
pected to reveal to what degree viremia— 
the presence of poliovirus in the blood— 
occurs after the administration of Sabin 
vaccine. 

With viremia there is a greater likelihood 
of the central nervous system being affected. 
In polio infections, the blood stream is the 
chief route by which the virus travels to 
the brain and spinal cord where it may 
cause paralysis. 

Should Dr. Melnick’s studies show that 
viremia does occur often and to a consider- 
able degree, authorities might have to con- 
sider whether live-virus vaccine is suitable, 
particularly for young adults and pregnant 
women, Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, the Foun- 
dation’s vice-president for medical affairs, 
said recently. (For other stories about 
infant polio vaccination, see SNL, 78:101, 
August 13, 1960.) 
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METEOROLOGY 
Hurricane Donna 
Tracked by Radar 


See Front Cover 


> THE LADIES are expensive. Hurricane 
Donna and her sisters have cost hundreds 
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of lives and billions of dollars. The lives 
can be saved and the damage reduced— 
but that will take a lot of money, too. 

Especially difficult to predict and warn 
of, even with advanced techniques antici- 
pated in the future, will be storms such 
as Ethel, Donna’s younger sister that came 
to life suddenly in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Gulf storms are dangerous because they 
can reach land within two days of their 
birth. 

This is the word from the U.S. Weather 
Bureau as estimates of Donna’s damage 
climb to more than a billion dollars and 
deaths in the United States and West Indies 
add up to more than a hundred. 

But recently installed and highly expen- 
sive radar now enables the U.S. Weather 
Bureau to watch storms like Donna and 
Ethel better than ever. Donna, as shown 
on the cover of this week’s Science 
News Letter, was tracked by radar en- 
gineers at the Raytheon Company’s center at 
Wayland, Mass. Each circle in the picture 
is a 20 mile marker. 

Carol, in 1954, was one of the most con- 
vincing arguments for this new equipment. 
After moving sluggishly off Florida and 
South Carolina, Carol dashed one night for 
New England, where citizens slept unaware. 
By noon, some city areas were under eight 
to ten feet of water. 

Carol cost about $500,000,000. But Diane, 
in 1955, topped that. And now Donna has 
over-reached both. Only twice in this cen- 
tury, before 1954, had the Northeast been 
in the path of severe hurricanes. 

With the new equipment, a hurricane is 
usually noted first by radarmen at Cape 
Hatteras. But soon thereafter the hurricane 
can be seen on the big, $300,000 radarscope 
in Washington. This radar has an effective 
range of about 250 miles—about 100 miles 
farther than earlier sets. 

Radar data is combined with ship and 
hurricane reconnaissance plane reports. 
Prevailing weather conditions and knowl- 
edge of the turns and paths of earlier 
hurricanes are also used in the forecast of 
a new hurricane. 

Soon data may also come from satellites. 
A Tiros weather satellite scheduled this 
year will be “partially operational.” That 
is, some of the pictures will be rushed to 
the Weather Bureau for use in predicting 
storms’ paths. A fully operational weather 
satellite called Nimbus is planned for 1962. 

The satellites will probably help in pre- 
dicting the paths of hurricanes. They will 
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also provide early warnings and permit | 


good estimates of a hurricane’s size. 


But they may also reveal information } 


more precious still: data on the mysterious 
birth of the storms on or near equatorial 


fronts. Apparently the spin of the earth | 


combines with other weather factors to 
produce these huricanes—but scientists 
need to know more. 

Some scientists have suggested that with 
this further data, man can diminish a 
hurricane’s force by rainmaking—by caus- 
ing rain to fall before a storm reaches an 
area and thus “starving” the hurricane. 

(See also stories p. 201 and 78:90, August 
6, 1960.) 
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PHARMACOLOGY 


May Not Be Allergic 
To New Type Penicillin 


> THERE IS a good possibility the new 
super-penicillin developed by Beecham La- 
boratories in England may be tolerated by 
individuals allergic to the penicillin now 
commonly used. 

The new drug, proved active against all 
strains of staphylococci tested at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., 
caused no antibody response in the blood 
of individuals treated with it. Dr. Richard 
Aster of the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases made the antibody 
investigation. 

The new synthetic penicillin is called 
Staphcillin. In other tests at NIH, it cleared 
up staph infections after regular penicillin 
and other antibiotics had failed. In one 
case, 35 days of Staphcillin therapy cured 
a nine-year-old boy who had had recurrent 
staph infections for most of his life—ten 
episodes of pneumonia, four of bloodstream 
infection and innumerable abscesses. 

Bristol Laboratories has arranged with 
Beecham to distribute the new antibiotic 
in the United States. 
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AEROMEDICINE 
Man Can Fly 
“At Any Speed” 


> THERE IS NO SPEED at which it will 
become impossible for a fit man to fly, Air 
Commodore W. K. Stewart, consultant in 
aviation physiology for the Royal Air Force, 
told the Fifth European Congress of Avia- 
tion Medicine in London. 

“There is no medical barrier to man 
traveling at whatever speed the designers 
of aircraft could make possible,” Air Com- 
modore Stewart said. “Nor would there 
be any limit to the height of flight, pro- 
vided medical and engineering scientists 
worked together.” 
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CHEMISTRY 
Sound Waves Measure 
Fast Chemical Reactions 


> SOUND WAVES can be used to measure 
more accurately the rates of fast chemical 
reactions, it has been found by a physicist 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

Chemical reaction rates, the speed at 
which gases, liquids and solids combine or 
separate, are basic to an understanding of 
most substances and processes—from the 
formation of water to the workings of an 
internal combustion engine. 

One way of measuring very fast reaction 
rates, those that occur in one-millionth of 
a second, is through sound waves, whose 
velocities change with the time of reactions. 

Using a complex apparatus, UCLA re- 
search physicist Harvey Blend has developed 
a method for detecting very small changes 
in sound wave length and velocity, which in 
turn allows him to measure reaction rates 
more accurately. 
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Through a combination of optical, 
acoustical and electronic techniques, Mr. 
Blend has been able to measure changes in 
wavelength of two thousand five-hundredths 
of an inch, and changes in frequency of one 
cycle in a million. These measurements, 
taken together, represent a new high in 
accuracy. 

In his apparatus, which he largely de- 
signed himself, Mr. Blend used two trans- 
ducers to generate and receive sound waves. 
He sent his waves in short bursts to elim- 
inate the echoes which had clouded measure- 
ments of earlier researchers. 

Mr. Blend, who will join Sacramento 
State College in the fall as associate pro- 
fessor of physics, is experimenting in an 
area. which has challenged chemists and 
physicists for more than 75 years. 

By perfecting his measurements, Mr. 
Blend hopes to throw more light on the 
mechanism of chemical reactions, especially 
how molecules combine and separate during 
reactions. 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Twins Not Predisposed 
To Mental IlIness 


> THE CONFUSION of ego identity said 
to occur commonly among twins does not 
cause schizophrenia, the mental illness of 
confused identity, Dr. David Rosenthal, 
psychologist at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md., has concluded. 
Neither does it cause other psychiatric ill- 
ness requiring hospitalization. 

The Archives of General Psychiatry, 
Sept., 1960, published by the American 
Medical Association, cites Dr. Rosenthal’s 
findings based on studies in Sweden and 
Germany. His figures show that the fre- 
quency of twins among schizophrenics is 
actually less than the estimated frequency 
of twins in the general population. 

Dr. Rosenthal’s conclusions challenge the 
theory of some authorities that maintains 
that twins are more likely to develop con- 
fusion of identity because they are dressed 
alike, treated alike and have more problems 
of sharing, especially of the mother, than 
their brothers and sisters. 
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MEDICINE 
Drug Inhaler Gives Relief 
From Migraine Headache 


> A DRUG INHALER that can be carried 
in a pocket or purse gives quick relief to 
migraine headache sufferers, according to 
a report to the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Chicago, The Medihaler-Ergotamine 
is reported as “a very useful agent” by Dr. 
Robert E. Ryan of St. Louis in the Archives 
of Otolaryngology, September, 1960, pub- 
lished by the AMA. The Medihaler allows 
inhalation of small but effective doses of 
ergotamine tartrate, the drug commonly 
given by injection to relieve the pain of 
migraine headaches. Dr. Ryan says that 
44 out of 60 patients who used the Medi- 
haler obtained complete or partial relief. 
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NUTRITION 
‘Trap’ in Corn Withholds 
Niacin From Body’‘s Use 


> CORN HAS LOTS of niacin in it, yet 
persons eating high-corn diets still get 
pellagra, a niacin-deficiency disease. Nu- 
tritionists and chemists, long puzzled over 
this paradox, now have a reason for it. 

Donald D. Christianson, a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture researcher in Peoria, 
Ill., said five weeks of experiments with 
rats revealed a chemical trap in corn that 
captures the niacin. 

The trap would release its grip on niacin, 
however, after alkali treatment, Mr. Chris- 
tianson said. He added that there is a 
nutritional parallel to his experiments: 

In countries where corn is used in tor- 
tillas there is less pellagra than in other 
high corn-consuming areas. In the manu- 
facture of tortillas, an alkaline treatment is 
used. This may liberate the niacin. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Brain Size Found for 
Man-Like Creature 


> OREOPITHECUS bambolii, the ancient 
man-like creature who walked the earth in 
what is now Italy some 12,000,000 years 
ago, has had his skull pieced together and 
the cranial capacity determined. 

His cranial capacity can “reasonably be 
regarded” as somewhere between 276 and 
529 cubic centimeters, Drs. William L. 
Straus Jr. and Miguel A. Schon, anatomists 
of Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
Md., who made the determination, reported 
in Science, 132:670, 1960. 

The cranial capacity of the ancient Oreo- 
pithecus almost certainly falls within the 
ranges of variation of two of the great 
apes, the orang-utan and the chimpanzee, 
the scientists reported. 

The cranial capacity is much larger than 
that recorded for any Old World monkey, 
they said. 

The cranial capacity definitely identifies 
Oreopithecus as a member of the Homin- 
oidea, the super-family that includes both 
the anthropoid apes and man and his im- 
mediate forerunners. The reconstruction, 
however, the scientists conclude, is of no 
help in deciding whether this creature 
belongs among the apes, man and his 
cousins, or in a family of his own. 

The ancient skull was found in 1958 
embedded in a coal mine at Baccinello, 
Italy. The many bone fragments were 
pieced together and a plaster reconstruction 
of the skull was made by the Swiss scien- 
tist, Dr. Johannes Hurzeler. An_ earlier 
specimen was described in the scientific 
literature in 1872, by Dr. Paul Gervais and 
wrongly identified as a monkey. 
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NUTRITION 
Refrigeration Alone No 
Assurance of Safety 


>» IMMEDIATE REFRIGERATION of 
food prepared in large quantities, as for 
church groups, school lunches, etc., does 
not assure safety from food poisoning 
bacteria, University of Wisconsin home 
economists have found. 

Researchers Maxine McDivitt and Mary 
Hammer found that 100-portion lots of 
cornstarch pudding refrigerated in stock 
pots did not cool fast enough to prevent 
the growth of food poisoning organisms. 
In order to obtain sufficient cooling to 
prevent growth of and toxin production by 
staphylococcus aureus, it was necessary to 
split the pudding into three parts and cool 
each in a wide, flat pan. 

The home economists said that to prevent 
bacterial growth, food should be cooled to 
less than 50 degrees Fahrenheit within four 
hours. But in their tests, the internal tem- 
perature of pudding in the 100-portion lots 
was above 50 degrees for six or seven hours. 

Since splitting large lots of foods and 
then cooling them is not practical for most 
quantity food preparation situations, it is 
important to keep bacteria out of the food 
from the start by practicing proper sanita- 
tion, the researchers said. 

They noted that puddings and pie fill- 
ings provide almost perfect places for bac- 
teria to grow, and cases of food poisoning 
have been traced to such foods which were 
contaminated during preparation. Staphylo- 
coccus aureus is one type of bacteria which 
causes food poisoning. 

The researchers added staphylococcus 
aureus organisms to puddings to determine 
the course of their development. In 33- 
portion lots cooled in shallow pans, there 
was only a slight amount of bacterial 
growth after some hours in the refrigerator. 
But the larger 100-portion stock pots con- 
tained about 35 times as many organisms as 
at the start of the refrigeration period. 
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NUTRITION 
Eat Leaves and Grasses 


Instead of Burning Them 


> LEAVES AND GRASSES used as 
fodder for farm animals would be better 
used to feed man, a leading biochemist 
reported. 

“Instead of burning or ploughing leaves 
under, or feeding them to ruminants, cud- 
chewing animals, and getting back about a 
tenth of the protein, we should process the 
leaves mechanically and get half to two- 
thirds of the protein as direct human food,” 
N. W. Pirie, head of the biochemistry de- 
partment at Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion, stated in the British journal 
Discovery, Sept., 1960. 

The processed leaves would have little 
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or no flavor of their own and could be 
eaten in many different forms, he said. 
They could be combined with flour for 
bread, and in many other ways with com- 
mercially prepared foods. 

Too many potential sources of food are 
being either ignored, wasted or inefficiently 
used, the biochemist charged. 

He said, “The amount of protein thrown 
away by discarding the residue from soya, 
groundnuts, coconuts and other products 
used to produce oil could supply as much 
as one-third of the protein required by the 
entire world population.” 

Microorganisms, rather than meat-pro- 
ducing animals, will be used in the future 
to meet the world demand for food, he 
predicted. “Half a ton of bullock will 
make a pound of protein, but half a ton of 
yeast will make 50 tons and will need only 
a few square yards to do it on.” 

Whatever changes may be made in food 
for the future, Mr. Pirie debunked the 
notion that eating will degenerate into 
swallowing a few pills. Three thousand 
calories, average adult daily requirement, 
will not pack into less than three-quarters 
of a pound dry. By the time it is pre- 
sented in a palatable form, it will weigh 
about two pounds—what it does now. 

Pests and disease rob the world of at 
least 56 billion dollars worth of produce a 
year, he said, “a figure that looks impres- 
sive even alongside military expenditures.” 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Milk, Egg Production 
Triggered by Same Cells 


> THE PRODUCTION of milk in mam- 
mals is apparently regulated by the same 
group of brain cells which, in the reproduc- 
tive process, controls the release of eggs 
in the female. 

In the natural process of birth and the 
suckling of the young, physiological stimuli 
may act on this brain area so that milk 
secretion is initiated and maintained while 
egg production is temporarily held in 
abeyance. 

This has been suggested in experiments 
at the University of California Medical 
School, Los Angeles, by Drs. Charles H. 
Sawyer, Charles K. Haun, Jessamine Hil- 
liard and Harry Radford. 

They found that electrical stimulation of 
a certain group of cells in the hypothalamic 
part of the brain of the female rabbit 
initiated the egg release process. Destruc- 
tion of these same brain cells with electric 
needles activated secretion of milk. 

It has also been demonstrated that the 
tranquilizer reserpine will block ovulation 
and induce milk secretion in rabbits. 

The brain controls these various func- 
tions by sending chemical messengers to 
the pituitary or master gland. The pituitary 
in turn releases special hormones, each of 
which initiates activity in a specialized 
gland -such as the ovary or milk glands. 

It has been suggested that the chemical 
messenger which causes the pituitary to 
send out the ovulating hormone also blocks 
release of the milk-secreting hormone. 

© Science News Letter, 78:201 September 24, 1960 
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METEOROLOGY 
Heat of Hurricane Equals 
Ten Million Atom Bombs 


> THE DESTRUCTIVE SWATH of 
Hurricane Donna testified to its great 
energy and destructive power, but here 
are impressive hurricane figures: 

The heat liberated by condensing water 
during the duration of ten days of a 
typical hurricane is equivalent to something 
like ten million atom bombs. This is 
enough to supply all the electrical needs of 
the United States for the next 600 years. 

A hurricane expends energy at the rate 
of several hundred hydrogen bombs a 
minute. A typical hurricane takes in about 
20,000,000 tons of air every minute at its 
lower levels, with the air rising swiftly 
and thrown out at the top, some 40,000 feet 
above. 

Even the energy release of a mild shower 
over a few square miles is comparable to 
that of one of the early atomic bombs. (See 
also story p. 199.) 
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MEDICINE 
Girl Has Two Hearts 
French Doctors Find 


> SURGEONS at the hospital at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, Paris, have found that a 
17-year-old girl has two hearts. 

She is Carmela Felice, the daughter of an 
Italian house painter who moved to France 
from Bari last year. She has never been 
able to live a normal life. 

Carmela has been unable to play with 
other children and has also had to be 
taken out of school. She is not deformed, 
but she becomes exhausted far too easily. 

Hospital surgeons at St. Germain-en-Laye 
are beginning a three-year study to deter- 
mine if an operation is feasible. 

An earlier two-heart case has been re- 
ported from Yugoslavia, where a 19-year-old 
boy was so diagnosed when he was called 
for military service. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Navy Will Get Trailers 
To Ready Pilots for Air 


> THE NAVY has contracted for mobile 
pilot ready rooms that can be moved to new 
airfields to quickly provide pilots with the 
specialized equipment needed before take- 
off. 

The Grumman Aircraft Engineering Cor- 
poration of Bethpage, N.Y., and its sub- 
sidiary, Aerobilt Bodies, Inc., of Athens, 
N. Y., will build the 40-foot long, trailer-like 
units under an $850,000 Bureau of Naval 
Weapons contract. There will be two of 
these for each ready-room facility. 

One of the trailers will be a dressing room 
with equipment to check out the various 
systems of fully pressurized flight suits. The 
second trailer will be a ‘briefing and pilot 
waiting room. The pilot may plug his pres- 
surized suit into an outlet in the wall to 
obtain ventilation. 

© Science News Letter, 78:201 September 24, 1960 
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Five Planets in Evening Skies 


Jupiter is very bright in October, but Venus is more 
than five times brighter. Saturn’s rings and belts make an im- 
pressive display through a telescope, James Stokley reports. 


> ALL of the five planets that ever become 
visible to the naked eye are in the evening 
sky during October, but they wiil not be 
equally easy to see. However, the accom- 
panying maps will help you to locate two 
of them, at least. 

These maps show the way the sky looks 
about 10 p.m., your own kind of standard 
time (add one hour for daylight saving 
time) at the first of October, an hour 
earlier at the middle and two hours earlier 
at the end of the month. 

Early in the evening, soon after it gets 
dark, you will see a very bright object in 
the south, which is the planet Jupiter. It 
is in the constellation Sagittarius, the archer, 
and the planet is much brighter than any of 
the nearby stars. By the times for which 
the maps are drawn, it is near the horizon, 
about ready to set, and its light is consider- 
ably diminished. 

A little to the left (east) and also in 
Sagittarius, you will find Saturn, another 
planet, which is less than an eighth as 
bright as Jupiter, although it still equals 
most of the bright stars. 

Mars which is about 75° brighter than 
Saturn, rises in the northeast about 10 p.m. 
at the beginning of October, 9 p.m. at the 
end, so it does not quite get on the maps. 
However, it is in the constellation of 
Gemini, the twins, which is just below that 
that of Taurus, the bull, a figure that is 
shown near the eastern horizon (on the 
map of the northern sky). 


Venus Sets Before Twilight 


Early in the evening Venus is visible low 
in the southwest, but it sets before twilight 
is entirely over so you only see it in the 
gathering dusk. It is about 5.25 times as 
bright as Jupiter so it shines brilliantly, 
even while there is still considerable glow 
in the sky. 

The fifth and last of the naked-eye planets 
is Mercury, the nearest of all to the sun. 
For that reason it never gets very far away 
from the sun in the sky. On Oct. 15, it 
will be farthest east of the sun, and will 
remain a little above the horizon after 
sunset. It will be so low, however, that it 
will not be easy to locate. But if, about 
the middle of the month, you look toward 
the western horizon soon after sunset, see 
brilliant Venus and another and fainter 
object a little lower and to the right, the 
latter would be Mercury. 

The brightest star in October is Vega, 
high in the west in the constellation of 
Lyra, the lyre. Second is Capella, in Auriga, 
the charioteer, in the northeast. Then comes 
Altair, toward the southwest, in Aquila, the 
eagle, a little to the left of Lyra. And above 


Lyra. (shown partly on the northern map 
and partly on the southern) is Cygnus, the 
swan, with the bright star called Deneb. 

Low in the east Taurus is coming into 
view, with Aldebaran. This star, like the 
others mentioned, is of the first magnitude 
but its low altitude makes it appear fainter 
than it does when higher in the sky. This 
is true also of Fomalhaut, in Piscis Aus- 
trinus, the southern fish, which is low in 
the south. 


Pegasus Rides the South 


Higher in the south is Pegasus, the 
winged horse. It contains no first-magni- 
tude stars, but it is a prominent constella- 
tion, mainly because of the four stars 
which form the “great square.” If you 
know this, it is a help in locating other star 
groups. Actually only three of this stellar 
quartet are in Pegasus. Alpheratz, the one 
in the upper left-hand corner of the square, 
is in the neighboring constellation of 
Andromeda. 

Many observatories over the country have 
regular nights on which they are open to 
the public, and now one of the most inter- 
esting things they have to show is the 
planet Saturn. The source of this interest 


is the unique system of rings that sur- 
rounds the ball of the planet, which is some 
75,000 miles in diameter. It is about 886, 
000,000 miles from the sun, and _ goes 
around it once in 29.5 of our years. 

Through a telescope you can see belts 
on the planet. Similar belts—even more 
prominent—appear on Jupiter. Saturn has 
nine satellites or moons. The largest, ap- 
propriately called Titan, is 3,500 miles in 
diameter, larger than any other satellite. 
Moreover, it is the only moon on which an 
atmosphere has been detected. 

But the really striking feature of Saturn 
is the beautiful system of rings. This is 
not a solid structure, as nothing solid would 
hold together under the enormous strains 
that would develop. 

Instead, the system is really a swarm of 
tiny moons—some perhaps as large as golf 
balls, others no larger than grains of sand 
or dust particles. These are so close to- 
gether that from our distance, which ranges 
from 746 million to more than a thousand 
million miles, we cannot see the individual 
satellites, and they merge together into con- 
tinuous rings. 


Squeeze Earth Through—Almost 


The outside diameter of the ring system 
is 171,000 miles. With a total width of 
41,500 miles there-is a space of 7,000 miles 
between the innermost ring and _ the 
planet’s surface, almost enough to let the 
earth squeeze through without touching. 
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* Books of the Week ° 


for the editorial information of our readers, books received for review are listed. 
U.S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail 
Boek Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


purchase of any 
to 


ApvANCEs IN CLINICAL CHEMistRY, Vol. 3— 
Harry Sobotka and C. P. Stewart, Eds.— 
Academic, 400 p., $12. Contains chapters on 
estrogen, folic acid and vitamin Bis, also on 
technique of infrared spectrophotometry and on 
the chemical basis of Kernicterus. 

ANALOGUE AND DiciraL ComputTers—M. G. 
Say, Ed.—Philosophical Lib., 308 p., illus., $15. 
Presents basic material on the design and appli- 
cation of computing systems. 

ANIMAL Puysiococy—Knut Schmidt-Nielsen 
—Prentice-Hall, 118 p., illus., paper, $1.50. 
General physiological principles and how they 
apply to all animals. 

ATLaNtic Hurricanes—Gordon E. Dunn 
and Banner I. Miller—La. State Univ. Press, 
326 p., illus, $10. Good reference work on 
hurricanes; covers formation, energetics, clima- 
tology, tracking and forecasting; contains charts, 
historical data and glossary. 

BiotocicaL Systems — 
Reidar F. Sognnaes, Ed—Am. Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science, 526 p., illus., $9.75. 
Papers read at 1958 symposium organized by 
Sections of Dentistry, Medicine and Zoology. 

Community Resources IN MENTAL HEALTH 

—Reginald Robinson, David F. DeMarche and 


CALCIFICATION IN 





NEW CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES 


FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 


27 leading authorities report 
on current problems and opportunities 


Write for new 96-page paperback, “Labora- 
tories in the Classroom”, a timely provocative 
discussion of specific classroom needs by 27 
leading science educators—including Fletcher 
G. Watson, Robert H. Carleton, Paul F. Brand- 
wein, Harry Milgrom, Paul E. Blackwood— 
exploring such crucial topics as teacher train- 
ing, summer programs for gifted students, the 
National Defense Education Act, sequential 
science study courses through 12th grade, ete. 
Send just 25¢ for your copy and receive with 
it free catalog of exclusive, educator-approved 
science-teaching aids. 


Be SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-170 


BREAKTHROUGH in 
MATHEMATICS 


PO af comes a new and completely different 
of self-teaching math “course” — one 
that yields truly amazing results! 

“The author assumes no previous acquaint- 
ance with mathematics .. . He advances the 
reader to some mathematical notions of 
ee level . . . The near-miracle is accom- 
S lished by patient, carefully-phrased exposi- 

m and by building the discussion step-by- 
=... - The book is intended for study 
wi out the aid of a teacher.”—New Technical 
Books (of the New York Public Library). 

If you have despaired of ever “licking” 
mathematics, if lack of mathematical know- 
how is holding you back, if you have tried 
other methods and found they simply did 
nothing for you, then perhaps you would 
wish to try the remarkable Colerus method. 
It is anteed to satisfy your expectations, 
or f purchase price refunded. Not a tu- 
tored math course that stands you anywhere 
from $150 to $300, but a self-instruction 
manual that costs a mere $3.95—if you decide 
to keep it. ORDER NOW! 

MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYMAN 
By Egmont Colerus 
$3.95 Postfree «+ 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 79-M 





251 West 19 Street, New York 11 





For eonvenient 
“ (postage will be paid) 


Mildred K. Wagle—Basic Bhs. 435 p., $8.50. 
Nationwide statistical analysis of 3103 counties 
and intensive study of 15 representative Ameri- 
can counties. 

CONFERENCE ON EXPERIMENTAL CLINICAL 
CaNncER CHEMOTHERAPY—B. H. Morrison III, 
Ed.—Nat. Cancer Inst. (GPO), 305 p., illus., 
paper, $2. Papers and discussion at 1959 
conference. 

ConcENnITAL Heart Disease—Allan D. Bass 
and Gordon K. Moe, Eds.—Am. Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science, 364 p., illus., indexed, 
$7.50. Papers presented at AAAS Symposium 
in December 1958. 

THe Dawninc Space AcE—H. E. Mehrens— 
Civil Air Patrol, 219 p., illus., paper, $2. Covers, 
at high school level, guided missiles, rocket pro- 
pulsion, guidance systems and space flight. 

E.Lectriciry: How it Works—Percy Dun- 
sheath—Crowell, 248 p., illus. by J. Teppich, 
$3.95. Simple explanation of electricity and 
magnetism with experiments. Also traces 
history of electricity and its uses. 

EssENTIALS OF EarTH History: An Introduc- 
tion to Historical Geology—William Lee Stokes 
—Prentice-Hall, 502 p., illus., $8.75. In- 
tended mainly as a text for liberal arts and 
cultural courses, 

EXPLAINING THE ATtoM—Selig Hecht, rev. by 
Eugene Rabinowitch—Viking, 237 p., illus., 
paper, $1.25. For the layman, book traces step 
by step the discoveries of the nature and 
structure of the atom. 

Tue Firsr Book or GHAaNa—Norman M. 
Lobsenz—Watts, F., 61 p., photographs, $1.95. 
Presents people and their daily lives in the 
Negro African colony which gained independ- 
ence in 1957. 

THE First Book or New Worip Explorers 
—Louise Dickinson Rich—Watts, F., 79 p., illus. 
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New “Mechanical Educator’ to 


IMPROVE MEMORY 


Learn faster fh ever with new device effective = 
learning languages, speech, tables, facts, formulae, etc. 


DORMIPHONE MEMORY TRAINER 


* Speeds up learning processes 
* Aids concentration 

* Provides entertainment 
The Memory Trainer 
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by Cary, $1.95. An account of their adventures. 

Fiona OF THE BririsH IsLes, 
Part II: Rosaceae-Polemoniaceae—A. R. Clap- 
ham, T. G. Tutin and E. F. Warburg— 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 119 p., drawings by 
Sybil J. Roles, $5. Provides visual impression 
of habit and main features of the plants, 

FouNnDATIONS OF MopERN ANALyYsis—]. Dieu- 
donne—Academic, 361 p., $8.50. Intended to 
train the graduate student in the use of the 
axiomatic method. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 





From Ce_t to Test Tuse: The Science of 
Biochemistry—Robert Warner Chambers and 
Alma Smith Payne—Scribner, 216 p., illus. by 


L. Mautner, $3.50. Introduction to biochemistry 
for the layman. 

Gas-Coo_ep Reactors: Proceedings of Sym- 
posium, 1960—Francis L. Jackson, Chma— 
Journal of the Franklin Inst., 349 p., illus, 
paper, $5. Discusses status of major programs, 
fuel elements, materials, components and loop 
studies. 

Girrorp PincuHor: Forester, Politician—M. 
Nelson McGeary—Princeton Univ. Press, 481 p., 
$8.50. Objective biography of the famed cru- 
sading conservationist, based on Pinchot corre- 
spondence, speeches and papers. 

INsTRUCTIONS TO YouNG Boranists—C, L, 
Duddington—Mus. Press (Sportshelf), 128 p., 
illus., $3.75. Introduction to the natural his- 
tory of plants, encouraging field study. 

INTRODUCTION TO A SUBMOLECULAR BioLocy 
—Albert Szent-Gyorgyi—Academic, 135 p., $s. 
General considerations of the energy cycle of 
life, units and measures, electronic mobility, 
problems and examples of charge transfer, 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGE 
Srupents—W. A. Rutledge and S. Green— 
Prentice-Hall, 276 p., illus., $4.95. Emphasizes 


postulational approach and the importance of 
functions and graphs. 

INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS, MATTER AND 
Waves—Uno Ingard and William L. Kraushaar 
—Addison-Wesley, 672 p., illus., $9.75. Text 
stresses basic concepts of mass, momentum, 
energy, angular momentum and their conserva- 
tion laws. 

KNOWLEDGE, MoraLiry AND Destiny (New 
Bottles for New Wine)—Julian Huxley—New 
Am. Lib., 287 p., illus., paper, 50¢. Essays on 
man and modern science. 

LaBoraTory INSTRUMENTS: Their Design and 
Application—A. Elliott and J. Home Dickson— 
Chemical Pub. Co., 2nd rev. ed., 514 p., illus., 
$12. Includes chapter on corrosion and new 
data on plastic materials. 


A MANUAL FOR THE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Laporatory—Leigh C. Anderson and others— 
Wiley, 2nd ed., 186 p., illus., paper, $3.90. 
Revision gives more attention to qualitative 


analysis and places discussion before experimental 
directions. 


(Continued on p. 


BOOK OF 
15 PARADOXES 
in Math and Logic 


ere’s a wonderful way to sharpen 
your mind. great parad 

in math and } 2 equals 1; 

a+b does not cmual b+a, the dis- 

tance between two ig inside a 

square inch is longer than the dis- ia 

tance from Earth to Sun! 12 more 

compen, comeiel' by n 


. Paper bound, 
et size. Only 2¢"—no furth further obliga 
4 ° get copy 
Common Sense’’ mail this ad 
25¢ and your name and address TODAY to 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Dept. 2698, 120 Alex 
ander St., Princeton, N. J. (Est. 1848) 
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Up-to-date, serious listing 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, RESEARCHERS, OTHERS—CHOOSE FROM 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS OF FREE MATERIAL! 


Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Aids, compiled by 
Thomas J. Pepe, 5. sou, sooty, co 


Did you_know that you can get, alsolutely free, a 22- 
minute film showing 5 progress 

an 80-page history of ‘shipbuilding ha 

on atomic energy ... a 30- 

and molecules? Plans, charts, guides, social studies, his- 
tories, how-to-do-it instructions, posters, slides, and i- 
lar material on such varied 


000 years of farm o.° 
. a 40-page text 
minute sound-film on atoms 


ics as highway safety, labor 


of books, films, slides, unions, glassware, synthetic fibres, athletics, home decora- 
tion, painting. d =. magetons. . i 

+ 7 + canning anc preservi wa ma. ° ju- 

charts, plans, instructions, intion, langucges, geogre ng. photography, pop 


covering almost every area 


tics, isotopes, and more 
industry, and other categories. 

book lists and describes more than 1500 pieces of 
literature that 


This 


free, yours for th 
all cost less than 25¢. with this book you save hun- 
of dollars you might 


=. vel, group projects, acous- 
0 other subjects in science, 


you ~ > one a for. 94% are com- 


the remainder, almost 


otherwise spend on books 


and other learning devices, and also improve your teach- 


of science, humanities, literats 
business, domestic mat- = 
ters, law, social topics, etc. ing, 
New Dover Books 
sY675-6. AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS, 
dited by Maria Audubon. Great naturalist and 
sinter travels thru the heartland of America, 
through | Labrador, and Enrope. Also, the full text 
4 his “Ornithological Studies,’ omitted from all 


A fascinating monument to a great 
man, whose simplicity, love of nature, and remark- 
sble powers of eae are —— ae 

ecommended to all interested in nature, ou 
hy Total of 1100 


plate editions. 


c or the American scene. 
— Two volume set. $4.00 
By702. THE GEOLOGICAL DRA H. & G. 

‘emier. The basic principles that ~~ % geology : 
— rocks are, how continents originated, geol ical 
history. 29 ets we eee 1ser?-s w.. jlothbound, h 
BY671. FARE A. Mil e 
popular history of a omy i -- -cars, str — 
buses, elevated, subways. , ‘Interesting facts brought 
into especially — life,” N. ¥. Times. 152 ie. 
trations. 204 Paperbd. $1.5 


BY580. DAVID HARUM, E. N. Westcott. Only 
complete edition ever printed, with chapter found 
ster bag death, of humor classic of upstate 
New York. 1 Paperbd. $1.15 
BY592. space & TIME, Emile Borel. World- 
famous French mathematician provides a non-techni- 
al introduction to relativity. Entirely non-mathe- 
—_ with appendixes for the specialist. 15. fig- 
60pp Paperbd. $1.45 
av661 . CREFLECTIONS. | ON THE MOT 
POWER Carnot. Great early 
century FA oo ornich all modern heat theory 
and heat engines are derived. Highly readable. Also 
contains oe ‘Memoir,’’ Clausius’s ‘ote 
Power.”” 170 P: a POR 
BY628. THE. STORY Rd ALCHEMY & Ricy 
CHEMISTRY, J. man. Very full, aa 
coverage, easily read J he layman, of the fascinat- 
ing developments that eventually led to chemistry. 
Quotes many original —— <a full, stope the 
dixir, quintessence, manufacture of gold, etc. 0 i Upp 
ae Paperbd. $2. 45 





TEACH YOURSELF BOOKS 


Learn the basic mathematics of science, indus- 
try, at home in less than one hour per day. 
These are serious, specially designed courses for 


fast efficient learning, with lesson-siz-ed chap- 
ters, simplified teaching methods, graded exer- 
cises, and problems (with answers at the back 
of the book). We feel that these are the best 
self-instruction manuals on the market, and 
back them with our usual money-back guarantee. 
Only $2.00 each for these fine, clothbound Brit- 
ish imports. 


BY680. TEACH YOURSELF ALGEBRA. 
TEACH YOURSELF GEOMETRY, 
BY682. TEACH YOURSELF TRIG., 204 
BYS83. TEACH YOURSELF CALCULUS. 
Bvesd.. a “TEACH YOURSELF SLIDERULE, 
$2.00 











BY587. eneay IDEAS OF MODERN MATHE- 
MATICS, THEIR NATURE AND USE, J. Singh. 
Explains verbally number theory, matrices, sets, 
—. non-Euclidean geometry, vectors, transfinite 
tumbers, and their applications. Wonderful intro- 
tion for layman who wishes to understand topics 
of meters pace gy Cay as pptrodaction = 
er for specialist. Pp) ‘aperbd. 
BY630. if E 


& the standard middle-level history of mathematics 
for the non-specialist or the matheamtician wanting 
& coverage through calculus. Clear, detailed, with 
full explanations « and descriptions that ase ea to 
Up to 1900. 544pp. aperba 1 “$2.00 

BY650. SURVEY OF PHYSICAL THEORY, Max 
Planck. Great Nobel laureate analyzes on non- 
technical level such topics as scientific method, — 
Wity, quantum theory, etc. eens & e & ihought. 

Movoking. 118pp. 15 


or get invaluable ideas, or information. American 


BY703. SATELLITES & SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH, D. King-Hele. A thorough accurate cov- 
erage by British expert of i 4 known about 
satellites, up through Pioneer x. math needed. 
Ideal as an introduction for the man, as a sum- 
mary for the scientist. 192pp. 61 "illustrations. 


Y625. THE STORY OF ATOMIC THEORY 
AND ATOMIC ENERGY, J. G. Fei 
with 


“Not only authoritative, but thor- 
oughly popular in the best sense,” Saturday Review. 
250pp. Paperbd. $1.45 
Brass. STRANGE STORY OF THE QUANTUM, 
B. mann. Growth of — ideas underlying our 
Ry atomic knowledg presen in such a 
fashion as to intelligible to ¢ exposita ow i intelli, 
gent reader. “Superb piece of ex Be eT opp. 
ffathe matics Magazine. Up to 1958. 2 

oe $1.45 





Absolutely free! 


A DOVER SCIENCE SAMPLER 
edited by George Barkin 


64-page standard sized book, sturdily bound. 
with passages from more than 20 Dover books 
explaining science: George Sarton, Edwin Hub- 
ble, Ernst em Galileo, Newton; island uni- 
verses, method: science, stability in bridges, 
ete. ‘Absolutely. free, no strings attached, to ac- 
quaint you with our books. Simply ask > =. 
You don’t have to t, anything, now or 

no salesman will call. No strings attached. First 
come, first served, Soush. 


We have only a lim- 
ited supply, so ask now 











pvees-<. PHYSICS, THE PIONEER SCIENCE, 


Professor L. W. Taylor. All subject matter of col- 
lege “physics course, without difficult mathematics. 
esented in historical framework. Read this set for 


one hour a night for two weeks 


and you'll be as- 
tonis! if 


at the amount you will have learned. “A 
ibution,”’ Rev. of Scientific Instruments. 


772 illustrations. Creep. a ot, B bd. $4.00 
‘0 vol. se ‘aper 


BY597. THE PLEASURES OF CHESS. Assiac. 
Famous British columnist in humor & appreciation 
of the ro; royal game. ‘‘Most we of recent ks 


on the subject,”” N. Y. Tim 2 
BY65s8. MAGIC ty’ Pookiengt & "eaBER® ue 
Andrews. The only th treatment of ts 


fascinating topic of pearentione! math: reveals a 
nae - an imaginative power you noes sus- 
pec . spheres, 4-dimentional ete. 
754 d hiustre tions 419pp. Paperbd. $1.86 


BY613. GO AND GO-MOKU, Edward Lasker. 
yaa — an! s 2" only" eae Ey -F 
introduction in —_ to only game challenges 
chess, 72 di 216 Paperbd. tas 

BY6éS4. TH HUMOROUS VERSE OF Lewis 
CARROLL. Largest collection i made: 150 
parodies, =e. mock epics, ts burlesques, 


etc. Man , io, apneae here for the first time. 
Saar, Rhyme? - Reason?, Phantasmagoria, etc. 


130 ilustrations by Tenniel, ‘Frost, Ca 1st-line 
nee Bos Bin ‘a . $1.85 
BY64 ANUAL OF ‘CHESS, r. Emanuel 
Coker " Greatest —_ a oe a 


a very 

with i hts of a Tifetime. OWhen ‘out-of dis hs 

has cont B10 379 pp. oa $2.00 

BY620. BOTVINNIK: 100 oguaer' A — 

Annotated by Botvinnik himself, 

on Russian chess. 272pp. atk "BO 

Space Novels of Jules —" 

press, ¥ Ling yee Sout oor s ON A gomer! 
es tion 

idiomatic ie English, of great adventures out +P 

On uncut versions in print. . 3 illustrat 


7 . 

Bye33. FROM Tas EARTH TO Peae. ‘moon 

ALL aa les Verne. 
confuse these Rott 

stodgy a. — a Read the first, 


a manned rocket placed in space! 41 a a 
Paperbd. $1.75 





pF make ‘mie available. to you at_an expense to 
themselves of millions of dollars per year. Most ie do 
not realize the variety or richness of such free educational 
material, which you can get for the trouble —— 
— - (You don’t have to be a . 
Do not confuse this book with hodgepodge grab! of 
free materials; it is a serious compilation, mods ALT uca- 
tional purposes. It has a selected from than 
7,000 items, and only items that we scientifically valid, 
practical and educational. and free f eS or — 
sales influence have been included. Bach 

classified, carefully described, Cog with applications 
indicated. Only items which 





Send in immediately a your orgy of = this valuable guide. 
Our first printing is smal soon eo usted. 
1500 items. Completely FA ‘s01D 5% x 

BY663 Paperboun nd $1.35 


BY6O7. CHESSBOARD maate. Irving Chernev. 
=, sommetio — 
ure: 5 white knights. ‘in a row; black by -S 

peseed & nd losing, etc. Guaranteed x 


184pp. 

BY394. FADS & FALLACIES in” HE fee 
OF SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. Atlantis, Dianetics, 
flat wee. flying saucers, other scientific vi — 
BY295. HOW TO CALCULATE guicnty, i. 
Sticker. Serious course, not to de- 
hr number sense; #4. “—¥ ta ae in oo 


$1.00 
BY3-3. RISE OF THE ~y ps PHYSICS. A- a coe. 





Gigantic, — account I 

physics. From Newton to Dirac, Fermi, “einstein, 
99 1pp. Pa 00 
BL465. HOAXES, Professor C. Mac 350 


key hoaxes in art, 


: science, news, history: Gantt? 
ant. es, 


Shakespeare forgeries, bathtub hoax 
greatest prankster. fi hundreds more. 347 —_ 


75 
BY429-430. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, 
D. E. Smith. 2 vols. cover 1 mathematicians, 
special topics, from primitive times to calculus, late 
19th century. Figen Sockpicst. 1325pp. 


ot box 
BY206. vases OF THE ASTERN ANC AND ‘cen. 
RAL U. &. CAN 


VADA. W. Harlow, . 
Weed Techn N. Y. State. The sta standard ‘Biide, 
coveri over 140 trees: identi pre. 


a” 600 illustrations; synoptic ‘ers 301 
BY66s. SLEMENTS A an, omar xl} fae 
TRY, L. Cremona. T 


jective geometry. Still 





Y667. TREATISE on pigrang Tia 5 
OMETRY Therowy Gunves ¢ SURFACES, Hy P 
Eisenhart. 

BY669. ADVANCED EUCLIDEAN wpe $2.78 
R. A. Johnson. Standard text; aay “Modern 
yom netry, —q on Geometry of Teens e, we 
a " . 
Brees. INTRO. TREATISE O LUNAR 
THEORY, E. W. Brown. basic of 


Indi 
wD v 


oyaiee. Wega OF DIFFERENTIAL EOU 
TIONS, A Forsyth. Complete 6 vol. set; full- 
est, most “comprehensive treatment ever ted ; 
everything kn thru 
o.p. has sold tor. $125. 00. ‘hota 


jothbd. 3 
BY618-9. qeuanrent, & PRACTICAL A 
OMY. W. Chauvenet. yg tex ——. work: 
time, latitude, longitude, 
ced instruments. Unabridged. 7 Total ‘3 bobs ge 
BYG655. DYNAMICAL THEORY y OF Bout UND, ~ 
Horace Lamb. Au 


itative pape. 
treatment of physical aspects, 314 pp. “Paperbd. aT RT. $0 











Dept. BY318, DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books: 


O Dover Science Sampler, Free. 
O) Pepe, FREE & INEXPENSIVE AIDS $1.35 


SS eee ie tell poenen. 


cept avs from _ libraries — public. institutions, 
who BR! be billed. Please add 10¢ per book 
for «& handling a eee on cobers less 
than $! $5.00. Please pri 


GUARANTEE: All books prenaren Lary 10 
days for full refund. No questions asked 
































KUT-ALL 


Paint—Deburring Metals and Castings. 
Diameter: 1%”. 


STEEL—NO PLASTIC PARTS. 
SMOOTH OPERATING 





Amazing Tool for Electric Drills! 
THE ORIGINAL ROTARY 


Multi-Purpose Cutting Tool for 
Wood, Plastic, Metal, 


SAVES HOURS of Work and EASES JOB of: Shaping Contours and Edges—Rasping, 
Planning, Smooth-Finishing Surfaces—Beveling—Cutting Cross Grain Plywood—Removing 


Cutting Face Length: 
of your portable Electric Drill, Drill Press, or Lathe. 
MADE IN AMERICA and Precision Engineered of ALL HARDENED 


SELF-CLEANING 
© CUTS FAST © REQUIRES NO SHARPENING 


John Surrey, Ltd., 11 West 32nd St., Dept. SN-88, New York 1, N. Y. 





etc. 
1%”. Ye” Shank fits chuck 


Order No. 762 


ONLY $2.45 Postpaid 











EXTRA! EXTRA! %2° 


LEARN ALL ABOUT IT— 
POLARIZED LIGHT, THAT IS 
You receive 2-75 mm Polaroids, in glass, with instruc- 
tion and experiments sheet. Colorful, wonderful, ex- 
periments can be done in the home. For an instruc- 
tive and fascinating science project send ONLY $2.00. 
U.8. surplus, superficial Imperfection. 


HARRY ROSS Scientific & Lab. Aprerceue 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can he published, _ promoted, dis- 


tributed 
personal service. All sub- - 


noted for prompt, 
jects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from 
businesses, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 


Vantage Press, Dept. T-8, 120 W. 31, New York 1 








61-L Reade St., N.Y. 7 
MOON SETS: /8 pictures, 8'/2” x 11%4”, show 
entire visible face of moon. 3. 
COLOR CHARTS OF THE MOON: 2 maps of 
Ist- and last-quarter, 23” x 33”. $2.00 


LUNAR MAP: Over 10” in diam. Identifies 
over 326 mountains, seas, craters. 25¢ 
Write for free folder N. 

Dept. SNP-7 


SKY AND TELESCOPE cambridge 38, Mass. 

















LEARN GEOMETRY & CHEMISTRY 
DEFINITIONS BY RECORD 


Simplify your learning of basic plane geom- 
etry and chemistry terms, definitions, rules, 
etc., by using recordings prepared by qualified 
teachers in these fields. An extremely effec- 
tive method that saves you a great deal of 
preparation and lecturing time. 
CHEMISTRY RECORDING 
PART I Contains the name, spelling, atomic 
weight, atomic number and valance of 
forty-two chemical elements. 
PART II Contains the name, spelling and 
correct —— of eighty-six im- 
portant terms used in chemistry. - 
PART III Contains the name and identifica- 
tion of apne hg technical terms used 
in atomic scien 
12” 83 R.P.M. (over 40 minutes) Order No. 
C 123 $3.65 


PLANE GEOMETRY RECORDING 
PART c. Contains 9 basic axioms and 14 


postulates. 

PART II Contains 61 theorems with a state- 
ment suggesting how one may PROVE 
the theorem. 

PART III Contains 66 theorems arranged in 


with which they are concerned. 
useful in SOLVING geometry problems. 
Also there are 30 key definitions given 
throughout Part III relating to the the- 


orems. 
12” 33 R.P.M. 
G 121 








(over 40 minutes) Order No. 
—. $3.65 





SPECIAL OFFER—10% discount on or- 
ders of 25 or more records. isroe 
teacher and combine orders. We pay 
postage inside continental U.S.A. 
AUDIO EDUCATIONAL AID 

Dept. 53 © Box 250 ¢ Butler, Missouri 




















PREPARED BACTERIAL 
DEMONSTRATION SETS 


“‘grow’’ 
teria. 
cultivated come from 
common objects such as pencils, coins, milk and 
even air. The sets can be in the school 
or in the home, or for science fairs and science 
clubs. The sets are completely safe and are rec- 
ommended by teachers and doctors. Order di- 
rectly or send for free illustrated pamphlet. 

Sets include 6 sterile nutrient agar petri dishes, 
(disposable clear plastic), 8 sterile aon ap- 
plicators and booklet of experiments $3.00 post- 
paid. Student = include me a paged a. the 
above items $.45 ea. (in lots 10 o re). 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE ites Fairfield Ave 

















MICRO-ADS 


Bonipment, 5 su, mee and ws vices of special in. 


vance. Closing date 


— hob! 
“weuks prior to’ pabiie 
3 wi prior to publication (Saturday) 
SNL, 1719 WN St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS RADIOS, RECEIVERS, 
transmitters, gadgets, parabolic reflectors, infra-red 
shooperscopes, aircraft, camera lenses. Amazing cata- 
log 10¢. John Meshna, Malden 48, Mass. 





MICROSLIDES: INSECTS, MARINE LIFE, ZO- 
ological, Botanical, British Fresh Water Algae. Send 
for complete list. Free. isbe Laboratory Supplies, 


459 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





MICROSCOPE SERVICE—COMPLETE REPAIR 
Service, all makes and models. Rebuilding, Refinish- 


ing. Write for more information. Bystrom Instru- 
ment Service, 6115 N. Ravenswood, Chicago 26, 
THlinois. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888- 
1960, any issue. Periodical Service, Box 465-SN., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, CLEAR COL- 
ors. Embed real flowers, minerals, biological speci- 
mens, deligate instruments, electronic parts. Also cold 
setting resin and fiberglass for laminating, casting, 
molding, coating. Manual 25¢. Castolite Company, 
Dept. K-30, Woodstock, Illinois. 





THE STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM—23 PAGES 
with many diagrams. A completely new system of 
atomic structure, comprising structural center, but 
no nucleus. Price 25 cents ppd. ©. F. Krafft, 218 
Columbia Road, Annandale, Virginia. 













Books of the Week 
(Continued from 204) 


THe Nature oF HuMaNn CONPLICTs, op 
Emotion, ConFLicr AND Witt—A. R. Luria, 
transl. from Russian and ed. by W. Horsley 
Gantt, foreword by A. Meyer—Grove, 431 p., 
illus., paper, $2.45. Reprint of study by well- 
known Russian psychologist of “disorganization 
and control of human behavior.” 

Neutron Detecrion—W. D. Allen—Philo- 
sophical Lib., 260 p., illus., $10. Detailed 
account of main methods of neutron detection. 

New Water For A THirRsty WorLD—Michael 
H. Salzman, foreword by Aldous Huxley— 
Science Foundation Press, 210 p., $5.95. Dis- 
cusses urgent and universal problem of our 
time. 

Noise Repuction—Leo L. Beranek, Ed.— 
McGraw, 752 p., illus., $14.50. Text and ref- 
erence book on the fundamentals of noise con- 
trol, for engineers, non-specialists in acoustics. 

Nonmiirary Derense: Chemical and Bio- 
logical Defenses in Perspective—Conrad E. 
Ronneberg and others—dAm. Chemical Soc., 
100 p., paper, $2. Symposium papers dis- 
cussing threat to this nation from chemical 
and biological warfare agents. 

A PicroriaL Guipe To AMERICAN GARDENs 
—Louis H. Frohman and Jean Elliot-—Crown, 
368 p., 400 illus., $5.95. Divided into ten 
regional sections, book’s purpose is to direct 
the motoring garden-lover. Contains index of 
flowers, trees and. shrubs. 

THe PrasMa Proreins, Vol. 2: Biosynthesis, 
Metabolism, Alterations in Disease—Frank W. 
Putnam, Ed.—Academic, 518 p., illus., $14.50. 
Emphasizes physiological role and metabolic 
interrelationships of the plasma proteins. 

PRINCIPLES OF FEEDBACK ConTRrot—Charles 
H. Wilts—Addison-Wesley, 271 p., $8.75. Rig- 
orous treatment of the analytical methods used 
in the design of feedback systems. 

SAMUEL MorsE AND THE TELEGRAPH—Wilma 
Pitchford Hays—Waztts, F., 66 p., illus. by R 
Mayhew, $1.95. Biography for boys and girls. 

SHac—Robert M. McClung—Morrow, 96 p., 
illus. by L. Darling, $2.95. Child’s book about 
the life-cycle of the last of the plains buffalo. 

Sir Isaac Newron: Scientist-Mathematician— 
W. Robert Houston and M. Vere DeVault— 
Steck, 48 p., illus. by B. Cobb, $1.75. Explains 
some of Newton’s experiments and helps boys 
and girls understand their importance. 

SociaL Drinkinc: How to Enjoy Drinking 
Without Being Hurt by It—Giorgio Lolli— 
World Pub. Co., 317 p., $4.50. A physician 
explains the effects of alcohol on the body and 
mind, and the difference between harmless and 
harmful drinking. 

Space Biococy: The Human Factors in Space 
Flight—James Stephen Hanrahan and David 
Bushnell—Basic Bks., 263 p., illus., $6, Com- 
prehensive survey of research findings as man 
explores the physical and psychological forces 
beyond the life-supporting atmosphere of his 
native planet. 

SUPPLEMENTARY UNITs IN 
ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY 
Edwin I. Stein—Van Nostrand, 
$1. Junior high-school level. 

WeatHer—A. O. Chesters—Educ. Supply 
Assn. (Taplinger), 3rd ed., 96 p., illus., $2.50. 
Tells children about causes behind daily 
changes in weather. 


CONTEMPORARY 
ALGEBRA — 
75 p., paper, 


THe Wortp or Puysics: Readings in the 
Nature, History and Challenge of Physics— 
Arthur Beiser, Ed., foreword by Edward U. 
Condon—McGraw, 286 p., $4.25. Group of 
readings on special topics, indicating the way in 
which ideas about them have grown and 
developed, communicating some feel for the 
personalities, thoughts and problems of noted 
physicists. 
© Science News Letter, 78:204 September 24, 196 
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MEDICINE 
Cancer, Smoking Link 
indicated by Lesions 


» A STUDY of precancerous lesions has 
provided a new link between smoking and 
cancer. 

Dr. Oscar Auerbach of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in East Orange, N. J., 
told the fourth National Cancer Conference 
in Minneapolis, Minn.: “In our studies, pre- 
cancerous lesions have always been present 
in cases dying of lung cancer. Every one 
f these gave a history of having smoked. 
In individuals dying of causes other 
than lung cancer with verified smoking 
histories available, similar changes are 
present.” 

The researcher said air-pollutants other 
than cigarette smoke seemed to have played 
only a minor role in the production of such 
lesions. 

e Science News Letter, 78:207 September 24, 1960 


Sarcolysin for Cancer 


> PROLONGING OF LIFE for cancer 
patients: with a tumor arising from sperm 
cells (seminoma of the testicles) has been 
made possible by the use of the drug 
sarcolysin (chloroethylaminophenylalanine) 
in Russia. 

Dr. N. N. Blokhin, president of the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Moscow, re- 
ported to the fourth National Cancer Con 
ference in Minneapolis, Minn., that since 
1954, the Institute of Clinical Oncology has 
treated 86 patients who had _ previously 
undergone surgery for seminoma of the 
testicles. Success with sarcolysin in this 
country in treating breast cancer has been 
previously reported. 

Sarcolysin was given in doses of 40 to 50 
milligrams once in six to seven days with 
constant observation of the blood condition. 

The Russian physician said that sarco- 
lysin has a very active effect on this par- 
ticular type of cancer, but no effect on other 
types of testicle tumors of different structure. 
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—uestions— 


ANTHROPOLOGY— Where the 
skull of Oreopithecus found? p. 200 


was ancient 


BIOLOGY—What effect may the earth’s rota- 
tion have on the metabolic rhythm of plants? 
p. 194, 


MEDICINE—What is the electrical device that 
enables persons with paralyzed leg muscles to 
walk? p. 195. 
METEOROLOGY—What is the 
199. 


range of the 
new radarscope? p. 
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For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 1058. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


@ LATTICE MODEL KITS are now 
available for the building of lattices. These 
models provide excellent three-dimensional 
visual demonstrations of the crystal struc- 
ture of matter for chemistry, solid state 
physics, and mineralogy. Different lattice 
models can be built to show the systematic 
arrangement of crystals and crystallographic 


properties. 
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% CREATIVE BUILDING BLOCKS are 
@ new educational toy for tots. With them 
anyone from five to 90 can create geodesic 
domes, houses, rockets, animals, trains, and 
a multitude of other structures. Made of 
sulphite colored panes, joined with rubber 
bands on flanged edges the blocks are 
beautifully designed and durable. 
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@ CLOSET-DOOR CADDY hangs con- 
veniently inside any closet door, and stores 
neatly, soap, waxes, dust-pan, polish, laun- 
dry supplies as well as many other house- 
hold commodities. This 20-inch by 60-inch 
plastic container has eight pockets and spe- 
cially fitted snap-open loops for brooms and 
mops. 
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@ TOE MUFFS, plastic lined for extra 
protection, are designed to keep ice skaters’ 
toes warm and dry. The muffs, shown in 


>» BETTER WATCH OUT, ’cause if a 
spider writes your name in his web, you 
will dié before morning!—Old superstition. 

Many a boy has spent many an hour 
puzzling over the heavy white marking 
across the center of the garden spider’s 
elaborate web. This marking does look 
superficially like writing, and with a bit 
of imagination you might make out a 
cryptic word from the zigzags. 

But the spider is more engineer than 
sorcercer, and he is more interested in add- 
ing strength to his web by this thickened 
thread than in mystifying boys. 

The spider’s web may be his home, his 
automobile, his fortress, his nursery and his 
grocery shop. Not all spiders use their silk 
to capture prey. most of them employ it in 
the preparation of a place to call their own. 
Dwellers in hidden recesses line their 
minute caverns with threads from their 
spinnerets. Trapdoor spiders hinge the 
plugs of earth that protect their little caves 
with strong webbing. 

Young spiders are dispersed throughout 
the countryside by parachutes of silk. When 


~ 


the photogtaph, are easy to fasten to skates 
and..will not slip off. One size fits all 
skatespand they are available with matching 
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%% DISPOSABLE<TORCH KITS contain 
six disposable torch heads, six throw-away 
wicks, two five-foot torch standards, and 
two spiral metal torch head holders. Each 


Nature Ramblings 


Come Into My Parlor... 


they emerge from the cocoon (which is also 
made of silk) they typically climb to some 
high spot, then let out an abundance of 
thread called gossamer which is caught 
in the wind and carries them aloft. It 
does not take a stiff breeze—just a simple 
upward heat current will take the tiny 
aviator up and up. This traveling on 
gossamer wings explains how spiders turn 
up in some very surprising locations. 

The best known function of the spider’s 
web is, of course, as a means for trapping 


torch head is a can of fluid that burns from 
four to six hours, supplying bright light 
for any outdoor use. The cans are available 
in six-pack refills, complete with six wicks, 
The burning torches repel insects. 
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% DECORATIVE GLASS TRANSFERS 
prevent persons from walking into glass 
walls and doors. The transfers are glue- 
faced and thus are put face down on the 
surface to be decorated and a paper backing 
removed. They are semi-translucent after 
installation. Many of the transfers are suit- 
able for homes; others are designed for 
churches, hospital buildings and banks. 
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{0 FURNACE MUSIC UNIT turns the hot 
atr registers in a home into a speaker home 
music system. The unit is attached to exist- 
ing radio, TV or record player and to a 
furnace plenum or dome. The mechanism 
resists heat and condensation. Its steel case 
keeps dust out. 
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if ODORLESS SHOE POLISH took two 
years to develop, the manufacturer reports. 
Among the no-odor materials used in the 
paste polish is lanolin. The new polish is 
marketed in brown, black, tan, ox-blood, 
charcoal brown, cordovan and olive. 
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and securing prey, though only certain of 
the spiders resort to this trick. The web 
trap may be a rather simple and disordered 
line of threads placed in a likely spot. But 
a great number of the web weavers make 
an elaborate and highly patterned web, 
capable of holding large prey. Each kind 
of spider has its own distinctive web design. 

Typically, a web-waving spider will place 
his net across some open spot likely to be 
crossed by an insect. 

When the web is spun, the spider retreats 
to an obscure spot, though keeping a line 
on the center of the web. As an insect 
strikes the net, the line to the spider is 
moved and this sends him quickly out to 
meet the prey. 

If the insect is small, a quick dose of 
poison quiets its struggles and the spider 
dines immediately. If a larger prey is taken, 
there may be a struggle, with the spider 
lassoing the insect with copious amounts 
of thick silk. Thus bound up, the insect is 
kept to serve the spider for several meals! 

—HORACE LOFTIN 
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